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FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN. 
(Conclusion of the Introductory Chapter.} 


Men, the children of God, and members of the human 
race, manifest the being common to God and to humanity, 
as soon as each individual man or child manifests himself in 
the manner peculiar and personal to himself; and that 
happens every time a man develops and manifests himself 
according to the divine law, for this law commands wherever 
are found being and existence, the Creator and the creature, 
God and nature. 

Every man is destined to manifest himself, that is to say, 
to manifest faithfully and completely the integrity of his 
being, in union with himself, in union with a larger unity, of 
which he makes a part, from which he proceeds, and of 
which he has the germ within him. He is destined to man- 
ifest his being in its diversity, that is to say, in relation with 
every thing which springs from him or- happens through him. 

It is only through this triple manifestation, triple though 
still one in itself, that is exactly manifested the interior of 
each being, and that man arrives at the real knowledge of 
things. The child (that is, the man at his first appearance 
upon earth) must be interrogated and directed according to 
the nature of his being, and put in the free use of his power. 
The use of one of his members or of one of his forces, must 
not take place at the expense of another member or another 
force, The child must not he tied, bound, swathed, nor put 
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into leading strings. Let him learn early to find within him- 
self the point of support for all his forces and all his limbs; 
let him rest or move in all confidence and liberty; let him 
learn to seize and hold objects by means of his hands, to hold 
himself up and to walk by means of his feet, to see, to find, 
to discover objects with his own eyes; in short, to use all 
his members, according to the degree of force which is un- 
folded from them. He will initiate himself in the most diffi- 
cult art; and, by degrees, he will know how to maintain 
himself in equilibrium in life; notwithstanding the perils, 
the difficulties, the obstacles, and the snares with which it is 
strown. 

The first manifestation of the child is that of force. Force 
calls for resistance, hence the child’s first cry. He pushes 
with his foot the first obstacle he meets with; he holds in 
his hand the object he has first seized; hence the awakening 
of firmness. To this first step of development acquired by 
force, soon are joined the first indications of the development 
of another sentiment, desire of well-being; hence the smile, 
hence the joy a child feels on finding itself in a pleasant tem- 
perature, surrounded by serenity, clear light, and freshness. 
The child then and thus begins to know himself; he acquires 
the consciousness of individual being. The first manifesta- 
tions of human life are repose and agitation, joy and pain, 
smiles and tears. The repose, the joy, the smile, are the ex- 
pression of the child’s development, accomplishing itself with 
serenity and purity. ‘To preserve the life of the child pure 
and serene, to develop his individuality in the midst of con- 
ditions of purity and serenity, should be the aim of all the 
efforts of the first education. 

Agitation, pain, and tears, on the contrary, are the expres: 
sion of all that impedes development, and education should 
tend to investigate their causes, and deliver the child from 
them. The will has nothing to do with his first agitations, 
cries, and tears. The poor little creature only moans, be- 
cause, through the negligence or the indolence of those to 
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whom it is confided, it is abandoned to a painful impression 
or sensation, which agitates it and makes it suffer. When 
this sensation is imposed upon the child by caprice, a serious 
fault is committed, a fault whose consequences will react 
upon its author as much as upon the little victim; for it often 
leads the latter to falsehood, dissimulation, and obstinacy. 

But be careful! it is by small sufferings that the human 
being learns to bear greater ones, and to despise pain. If 
the parents are convinced that the child finds himself in all 
the conditions that his wants demand, and that they have 
removed every thing that could be injurious to him, they 
may sometimes leave him for a time to himself to weep a 
little, giving him time to recover himself, and find again the 
quiet and serenity he needs. 

Let them be sure that as soon as the child has shielded 
himself from some slight inconvenience by pretending to suf- 
fer, they have lost a certain influence, which they can only 
regain by some violence. This dear little being is endowed 
with such finesse, and so much discernment to discover the 
weakness of those who surround him, that he foresees it even 
before they have had time or leisure to manifest it by their 
patience or their tolerance. 

At this stage of his development the human being is 
called the nursling, and is he not so in every sense? To 
nourish himself is almost his only occupation, and his tears 
and smiles are connected with it. At this stage he is only a 
recipient of that which is outside of him; he sucks, he appro- 
priates outside things to himself; and as yet he finds nothing 
within himself. It is important then to his whole life, that, 
at this age, the nursling shall be nourished with nothing un- 
clean, common, false, or vile; in a word, that he shall suck in 
nothing bad. Let the looks and the countenances of those 
who surround him be pure and serene, and inspire him with 
confidence; let the air that surrounds him be pure; the 
light that shines upon him be serene. These conditions are 
of great importance; for man struggles, at best, through his 
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whole life, against the pernicious impressions and influences 
of his earliest age. The mothers who have themselves 
nursed some of their children, and have been obliged to give 
strange nurses to others, can judge on comparing the results 
of the cases, of the value of these considerations. Let us ask 
mothers, and they will tell us that the first smile of the 
child is of such importance to the mother, that it appears to 
her to be less the expression of joy, gratitude, and the dis- 
covery of himself (the first smile of the child is, strictly 
speaking, only that) than the sentiment of the union that 
then is manifested between the mother and the child; as 
later will be manifested the union between the child and the 
father; the child and its brothers and sisters; the child and 
the human race. 

This first sentiment of communion between the child and 
mothers, fathers, brothers and sisters, of which the smile 
seems to be the first manifestation, and which proceeds from 
the intellectual union of souls; this sentiment which pre- 
cedes that of the conscious communion of all men with the 
Supreme, Invisible Being, is yet the germ, the principle, of 
all religion, of all effort towards the indestructible union of 
man with God. 

Let true religion, that which strengthens man against the 
dangers of life; which supports him in the struggles and 
combats he has with himself; which delivers him from op- 
pression, and fortifies him against sorrow ; let this pure relig- 
ion come to the child’s protection from the very cradle: for 
the divine action felt as yet only obscurely and vaguely, re- 
quires the peculiar care of those who surround him. Already 
the mother thinks of the eternal happiness of her child, when 
she lays him to sleep upon his little bed; and turns her 
happy and confiding eyes to Him who is in heaven, their 
common father and support. It is also a benediction that 
this mother calls down upon the life of her child, when, on 
his waking, taking him in her arms, she raises her eyes to 
God, full of gratitude for the rest which the sweet little 
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creature has enjoyed, and breathes this gratitude upon the 
lips of her child, who is restored to-her anew, fresh from his 
sleep. These religious acts, these mute prayers, have a 
happy influence upon the ties which unite the soul of the 
mother with that of her child. It is because mothers know 
this that they give up with regret the care of putting to sleep 
and waking their children. 

The child thus taken care of, and put to bed by his mother, 
has both earthly and heavenly rest; God has heard the 
prayer. Man reposes in God only when he has God con- 
sciously for the first term and the last end of all his actions. 

That parents may truly present God to their children as 
the first term and the last end of all their actions; that chil- 
dren may consider such an origin and such an end as the 
most precious treasure of human life, the parents and child 
must recognize and feel each other, at the moment of prayer 
and elevation of the soul to God, in internal and external 
communion with that Supreme Being to whom they pray, 
whether in the secrecy of their homes or in the face of 
heaven and nature. 

Let no one object the age of the child, nor his difficulty in 
comprehending: the child that is truly united to its parents 
by natural ties, will unite in the aspirations of their souls; 
not because he will comprehend the notion of prayer, but 
because he will divine it. If the religious sentiment, if his 
intimate life with God, is not developed early, he will attain 
later, only at the cost of great difficulties and painful efforts, 
a complete development; while if the religious sentiment is 
cared for, cultivated, developed from its germ, it will always 
strengthen the man against the assaults and dangers of this 
life. The religious examples given by parents to their chil- 
dren in the cradle, are not barren of results, though the 
child may seem, as yet, neither to remark or to understand 
them. It is the same with all the examples which the lives 
of parents present to their children. 

If it is so desirable for the development and flowering out of 
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the religious sentiment in man, that this development should 
begin at birth, and be incessantly carried on through life; the 
development and flowering out of his other faculties and 
sentiments need the same conditions no less. The develop- 
ment of man requires a progressive course, uninterrupted 
and free from obstacles. 

Nothing is more injurious to the development and per- 
fecting of man, than to look upon any stage of life isolated 
from the others. Let the different stages of life, known un- 
der the names of infant, little boy or little girl, young man 
or maiden, man or woman, old man or matron, form a suc- 
cessive and uninterrupted chain; let life be considered as 
only one in all its phases, presenting a complete whole; let 
the infant and the little boy not be looked upon as different 
beings from the youth and the man, to the point of losing 
sight of the truth that in the infant, the little boy, is the 
man himself in the first stages of life. And yet this grave 
error is too often reproduced amongst us, the later stages 
looking upon the earlier stages as being completely foreign to 
them, essentially different from them. The little boy no 
longer recognizes himself in the infant, and in the infant he 
does not foresee the little boy. The youth neither 
sees in himself the little boy, nor the infant; nor does he 
forefeel the youth in them; he only looks before him, and 
guides himself by means of those who preceded him: but, it 
is especially to be regretted and sorrowed over, when the 
full grown man no longer recognizes in himself the nursling, 
the infant, the little boy, the youth; when he ceases to 
behold his life in the mirror of their existence; and looks 
“upon men, in the first stages of their life and development, 
as beings provided with quite a different nature from his 
own. 

This misconception of the uninterrupted chain, which 
intimately binds together all the stages of life, proceeds 
always from man’s neglect in examining, interrogating, and 
observing his life from its origin. Unconsciously he thus 
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puts narrow limits to his route, and accumulates difficulties 


’ and obstacles, which it becomes more easy to point out than 


to avoid. 

It belongs only to a rare power of internal organization, 
to surmount obstacles which are brought into life by those 
who weave its web. Victory is then only obtained by a 
violent effort, and often only at the cost of troubles or lesions, 
which have supervened upon the development of some other 
faculty or aptitude. How many misfortunes and dangers 
would be avoided, if parents looked upon the child in refer- 
ence to all the stages of development he is called upon to 
pass through, without allowing him to disdain any one of 
them! if they reflected that the complete development of 
each successive stage depends only upon the complete de- 
velopment of each of the preceding ones! And yet how 
many parents take no account of the importance of this 
observation. To them, the little boy is only the little boy; 
the youth only the youth; they have forgotten the infant in 
the one, the little boy in the other; and they do not con- 
sider that the little boy is a little boy, and the youth a youth 
—less because they have the age of the second stage of 
childhood and of youth, than because they have passed this, 
the first and the second stages of life. They do not observe 
that the man is less a man from the fact of having at- 
tained the age at which he is a man, than because he has 
traversed, one after another, the stages of nursling, little boy, 
and youth, by faithfully fulfilling the requirements of child- 
hood, youth, and adolescence. 

By not taking sufficient care to develop man aright, in the 
first stages of his life, we retard the march of his later edu- _ 
cation. This too general forgetfulness and negligence is of- — 
ten the deplorable cause which turns the man aside from 
the end to which his faculties and aspirations tended. The 
child, the boy at least, ought to endeavor to be, in each 
stage of his development, what that stage requires of him. 
It is thus that every stage will proceed from the preceding 
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one, as we see a germ burst from a bud or seed. It 
is only by completely satisfying the requirements of each 
anterior stage of development, that man can flatter himself 
that he attains a complete development of the stage that 
follows. 

What has just been said applies equally to the creative 
faculty of man, who by the work of his hands realizes the 
conceptions of his intellect; for is it not true, that labor, 
to-day, far from presenting itself to the mind as maintaining 
and fortifying the life of man by the activity it impresses 
upon him, appears to be an overwhelming and degrading 
task under which he often succumbs? God acts and creates 
incessantly. Each thought of God is translated by a work, 
a fact, which is a witness; and every thought of God con- 
tains within itself a creative force which operates forever. 
Let him who is not convinced of this, contemplate Jesus in 
his life and his works; then let him consider the life and the 
works of the human race; and then let him enter into him- 
self and examine his own actions. 

The spirit of God hovers over every thing yet unformed, 
and by little and little animates it. Stones, plants, animals, 
men, receive a form or a shape, at the same time that they 
receive existence and life. God created man in his own 
likeness; he made him in his own image; therefore, man 
must act and create like God, or he ceases to be a@ man. 

The spirit of man hovers over objects without form, and 
animates them by giving them form, shape, the being and 
the life which he carries within himself. This is the pro- 
found meaning, the high signification, the noble end of 
human labor and creativeness. It is through our energy in 
labor; it is through the works in which a powerful convic- 
tion animates us, that, manifesting the interior by the exte- 
rior, we give a body to spirit, a form to thought, and render 
the invisible visible; clothing what was intellectual with 
external existence. By such works, artistic and heroic, 
we truly approach God; and it is by this approach that we 
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acquire more and more the knowledge of God, and raise 
ourselves to the contemplation of His being. 

A fatal error, fatal in every respect, and which all our 
efforts should tend to do away, is the thought that man is to 
work and create only to provide for his own wants; it is 
the thought that labor has no other end than to secure him 
bread, dwelling-place, and clothing. No! labor is an orig- 
inal faculty of man, by which, in producing the most varied 
works, he manifests outwardly the spirituality he has -re- 
ceived from God. Bread, dwelling-place, clothing, which 
labor secures to him, are superfluous, insignificant, in com- 
parison with this. Therefore, Jesus said to us, “Seek first 
the kingdom of God, and all other things” (that is, what re- 
gards temporal life), “shall be added unto you;” and 
again, “It is my meat and drink to do the will of my Father, 
whois in heaven.” “ Behold the lilies of the field! how they 
grow! they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say 
unto you, Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these!” 

Do not the lilies show forth their leaves and flowers? 
do they not proclaim the existence of God? The birds in 
the air neither sow nor reap, but none the less they bear 
witness of the life that God gave them, whether they sing, or 
build their nests, or act out their instincts in any other way. 
This is why God nourishes and preserves them. Let man 
learn, then, by the lilies of the field and the birds of the air, 
that God requires that he manifest life by his acts and his 
creations, on which he impresses, according to their nature, 
the seal of the spirit of God, which acts within himself. Let 
man be convinced that God will open to him all the ways 
which will lead him to the end of what he undertakes to do, 
and will furnish him with the lever of creative thought more 
than if he should act only to satisfy his earthly wants. Still 
less will he fail to find, in the divine power operating within 
him, and which nothing can paralyze, a force fruitful for the 
production of the works conceived by his genius. 
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All the creations of the mind appearing in successive 
order, it necessarily follows that if man has neglected —it 
matters not at what moment of his life—to produce in 
some real form his creative faculty, to utilize it to the 
profit of a great action or a beautiful work, he will sooner or 
later feel within himself a want, which will arrest him in his 
labor, or, at least, will prevent his work from being what it 
would have been, if he had used at the moment in which 
he should have done it, his creative faculty. A redoubled 
zeal and effort in the application of his activity, can alone 
repair his abandonment or forgetfulness of it for a time. 

It is necessary, then, that the human being, from his very 
earliest age, should be excited and encouraged to manifest 
his activity by production; his very nature requires it. The 
activity of the senses and limbs of the little child is the first 
germ; the green-bud of labor. The plays of childhood are 
gracious blossoms ; for childhood is the epoch when the zeal 
for labor and the love of it are to be made habitual. Let 
every child, in whatever position of life he may be found, be 
occupied, at least for some hours every day, in some special 
manual labor, calculated to develop his activity. In our 
time, children are too much occupied with what is intellec- 
- tual; sufficient time is not given to labor, although nothing is 
more advantageous for their development than the instruc- 
tion they acquire by the exercise of their creative and pro- 
ductive faculty. Parents and children too often disdain and 
neglest the power of activity which is in each one of them; 
and it belongs to all true education, all serious teaching, to 
open their eyes in this respect. The actual education, given 
in the family and the school, cultivates in children idleness 
and indolence; and the germ of human power above indica- 
ted, far from being developed, is destroyed. Beside the 
hours consecrated to instruction, let there be hours devoted to 
manual labor and the development of physical force, whose 
value and dignity are too much despised. 

As external manifestation is required for religion, so also 
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active labor is imperatively demanded, and at an early age, 
by the social sentiment, —for humanity. Children’s activity, 
understood and exercised according to its true signification, 
confirms and elevates the religious sentiment. Religion, 
unaccompanied by activity and labor, is exposed to serious 
dangers, to almost complete inefficacy; as labor, without 
religion, makes of man a brute or a machine. Labor and 
religion, then, are inseparable. They proceed from each 
other. 

May this truth be recognized by all men! May it be the 
motive power of their lives! Then, to what perfection may 
not the human race attain? Nothing is more worthy of 
attention than this observation. The life which presents 
these three conditions, religion, labor, and order, is the image 
of earthly paradise, in which reigned peace, joy, grace, and 
holiness. 

Let us, then, in the infant consider the man; in infancy 
let us consider, at once, the infancy of humanity and of the 
man; in the plays of infancy, let us consider also the germ 
of the creative faculty, for it is necessary, in order to devel- 
op both the individual and humanity (the human race), that 
he should be looked at from infancy as a unity, as a person- 
ification of humanity. But as the larger unity may be rep- 
resented by lesser unities, as humanity is revealed by 
successive and mutual manifestations; it follows, also, that the 
world and life, considered as unities, developing themselves 
in their successive order, the forces, the dispositions, the 
activity of the limbs and the senses of the infant must be 
developed according to the order in which they ghall present 
themselves to him and in him. We will, therefore, first con- 
sider the case of the nursling. 
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GENUINE KINDERGARTENS. 


We have been asked what, in our conception, constitutes 
a genuine Kindergarten ? 

We begin our reply by saying what it is not. A genuine 
Kindergarten is a company of children under seven years 
old, who do noé learn to read, write, and cipher; nor to 
study objects unconnected with their own conscious life. 

It is an organization of children’s. activities by symbolic 
plays and production of forms, first transient, afterwards 
more permanent, but always fanciful; in which forms, and 
the simple materials of which they are made, are the first 
objects of their study. Next come flowers, which they are 
taught to plant and take care of. 

A genuine Kindergarten is a place for development, not 
for instruction in things outside of child-life. A Kindergar- 

‘ten and a school have different objects, and a corresponding 
difference of method. In a Kindergarten, children are 
guided to discover order; order is not imposed on them, as, 
to a certain degree, is necessary in a school, especially when 
kindergarten culture has not preceded the school. When it 
has gone before, there will be no necessity for imposing 
order arbitrarily on the scholar; for he will willingly, if not 
spontaneously, obey all reasonable rules. And this suggests 
the answer to another question that has been asked:” Is it 
possible to give adequate cducation to a kindergartener by 
taking her into a Kindergarten as an apprentice? Ordina- 
rily, it is not. Children and circumstances are so different, 
that the cleverest imitation will not meet the various cases. 
It is necessary to know the constant that underlies all the 
various processes, and this is invisible except to the instructed 
eye; and to be a genuine kindergartener requires something 
deeper than observation of the individualities of children, 
which are comparatively superficial; a knowledge of the 
universal laws of thought, revealed by things, and of the 
laws of moral and spiritual life, revealed by the history of 
the human race, and the lives of remarkable individuals, 
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pre-eminently of the life of Christ on earth, no less than of 
the processes derived from Froebel’s principles, by which 
children may be made to know these principles and joyfully 
obey these laws. This study is most successfully pursued 
by ladies in a class, and it is rather rare for an individual to 
combine the talent for teaching children in a Kindergarten, 
with that for teaching adult minds, as the two parties re- 
quire different modes of illustration. These talents are, 
however, combined in Miss Garland, and in Mrs. Kraus Boelte, 
as all their pupils enthusiastically testify. Madame Kriege 
also thought her pupil, Miss Snelling, competent to train, and 
suggested that she should be called upon to undertake the 
training school in Boston, if Miss Garland did not conclude 
to do so. She had had, like Miss Garland, years of experi- 
ence beforehand in teaching young ladies, as well as children; 
an advantage that Mrs. John Ogden has also had, who has lately 
opened a training school in Columbus, Ohio. Previous 
teaching, in their case, had not stereotyped the old rcutine, 
but had served to open their eyes to its defects. 


TESTIMONY OF ANOTHER OCTOGENARIAN TO THE NEW 
EDUCATION. 


Tue excellent impression in favor of our cause, made by 
the letter of the venerable Mr. Austin, published in our 
January number, induces us to publish the copy of one 
which we have received, addressed to the Rev. William 
Sparrow, D.D., by the late Hon. N. P. Trist; a gentleman 
of highest reputation in public and private life, who has 
recently died at an age between eighty and ninety, at 
Alexandria, Va. 

This gentleman wrote to us, at the time we published 
“The Artist and Artisan Identified,” inquiring for a kinder- 
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gartener to be a governess for his grandchildren. At the 
moment, we could not supply his need; but when Miss 
Hooper, who kept the first Kindergarten attempted in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was obliged to relinquish on account of failing 
health, Mr. Trist called upon her, and asked her to come 
into his family. She told him she was too ill to undertake 
any duty; and at that time doubted (as she said in a letter 
to me) whether she might not die in a week. But Mr. 
Trist urged her to go with them to the Springs in Virginia, 
to pass the summer, and perhaps get well enough to take 
the charge in the fall. She accepted his sympathizing kind- 
ness, and has lived with himself and his accomplished wife 
(one of the Randolphs) ever since; recovered her health, and 
every day receives his grandchildren to be taught the 
Froebel occupations and plays. 

When I made my venture of the KinperGarTEN Mgs- 
SENGER I sent a copy of the May number to Miss Hooper; and 
received in reply subscription for five sets of the MzssENGER 
and a long and interesting letter from Mr. Trist, which was 
a tower of strength to my heart and purpose. That letter I 
cannot print, but I feel less scruple in giving this one, which 
is so worthy a tribute to Froebel’s idea and system: 


Dear Sir, —In the hope that it will excite your interest in 
what, to my mind, is the grandest of all the conceptions of 
the human mind in my own day and generation, I take the 
liberty to ask of you a perusal of the accompanying “ Kin- 
dergarten Messenger, No. 1,” edited by Miss E. P. Peabody, 
whose whole soul is wrapped up in the cause. This first 
number is published at her expense, in the hope of its earning 
for itself adequate pecuniary support: a hope the failure of 
which I do nut allow myself to believe among things possible. 
Coupled with sanitary reform, Froebel’s idea, carried out in 
practice, is destined to achieve results, as to the progress of 
genuine Christianity, the bare thought of which would have 
made the heart of St. Paul leap for joy. 

With great respect, yours, truly, 


N. P. TRIST. 
ALEXANDRIA, Va., May 15, 1873. 
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GLIMPSES OF PSYCHOLOGY.— NO 65. 


ConsciENcE is the union of the operations of heart and 
mind. Its soundness and reliability are in proportion to 
their harmony. The heart has an instinctive feeling of 
universality of relation as the deepest law of being, that is, 
a sense of the common humanity. Conscience is, therefore, 
never livelier than in infancy, when the heart is unsophisti- 
cated. 

But it is not merely feeling ; conscience is also mental 
operation, and its reliability, as a guide of action in the 
conduct of life, depends on the development of the under- 
standing, which gives the perception of our individual relations, 
and personal responsibilities. History shows us the crimes 
against humanity that the blind or unenlightened or perverted 
conscience has perpetrated. “The light from heaven,” as 
Burns calls the blind heart’s impulses, has “led astray ” those 
who have omitted to worship God “with the understanding 
also.” 

A good, sound, reliable conscience, is, therefore, a matter 
of education, though education cannot create the feeling 
that makes thought, moral sentiment. Those do not have 
it who do not worship God with all the mind, as well as all 
the heart and strength; any more than those have it who 
worship with intellect and might, and not with heart. The 
latter, indeed, go farthest astray. 

Let the kindergartener study this subject profoundly. 
Nothing so surely destroys natural conscience as artificial 
duties ; and some real duties may become virtually artificial, 
and therefore demoralizing, by being arbitrarily and prema- 
turely imposed. 

The conssience of a little child is largely sympathy with 
its mother, or whoever supplies the mother’s place; and 
therefore the mother or kindergartener should have an en- 
lightened, natural conscience of her own, and not substitute 
conventionalisms, expediences, mere inherited customs, for 
the directions of conscience in her own case. 
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I know of no book on Conscience, that I can recommend 
to.the student, equal to the late Professor F. D. Maurice’s 
Nine Lectures to the Students of Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, published in one volume under the title “ Conscience,” 
and which ought to be in a cheap American edition, accessi- 
ble to all. * 

It begins with a definition of the word J, the scope of 
whose meaning is of vital moment; and then comes an analy- 
sis of the sentence JZ ought, and its discrimination from J will: 
terms found in all languages. He proceeds with a masterly 
examination of the various moral systems; and an apprecia- 
tion of their authors, who are generally superior to their sys- 
tems; and has chapters on Socrates’ demon and Marcus Aure- 
lius, making his reader the companion of his own study of the 
subject in all its bearings, (which is his characteristic method) 
so that to read his books is a discipline of his readers in 
the Socratic way; and will prepare a kindergartener’s mind 
especially for her responsible work, by casting out of her the 
Satan of dogmatism. There is no writer to whom less jus- 
tice can be done by extracts than to Maurice. But the 
following passages are characteristic and suggestive of his 
method, and to the point of our article. 

“There is an order in which I am placed, a real order, not 
an imaginary one,— not an order which might be desirable, 
but one which exists. I am certainly a son, I am a brother, 
I am a citizen; perhaps I am a husband, perhaps I am a 
father. And if the enjoyment of any pleasure, or the avoid- 
ance of any pain leads me to acts which are inconsistent 
with any of these positions, my conscience says I ought not 
to enjoy that pleasure, J ought not to avoid that pain. Let 
the enjoyment or the avoidance be as natural as it may, it 
involves a departure from the order in which I am placed.” 

“Obligation to an order or constitution may not sound 
very practical language. Translate it as quickly as you 





* It can be had at MacMil'an’s, Bleecker Street, New York, in the English edi- 
tion. 
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please into obligation to fathers and mothers and sisters and 
brothers, to a wife, to your country; change as soon as you 
will the long word obligation, into the shorter, homelier word 
duty, * * * * * the mother tongue is always sweeter, 
often more distinct and definite than the tongue of philoso- 
phers. And happily, when we speak of persons we cannot 
forget the affections which we have forthem. * * * * * 
But there is danger of treating these affections as if they 
created the order which calls for them. If we fall into that 
mistake, the affection will become merely a part of our 
pleasures or pains. As long as we like a person, we shall 
suppose we are bound to him; our dislike will dissolve the 
tie. We shall live in a circle of what are called, in the cant 
of our day, elective affinities ; the grand old name of Relations 
will be treated as obsolete. That you may escape this dan- 
ger, I dwell upon the fact that we are in an order; that 
relations abide whether we are faithful to them or neglect 
them: and that the conscience in each one of us affirms, I am 
~ in this order; I ought to act consistently with it, let my fan- - 
cies say what they please.” p. 49. 

It. is obvious if the above is true, that Froebel’s kindergar- 
ten method is the best preparation of children for apprecia- 
ting. moral order, when their understanding shall be suffi- 
ciently advanced; because the affections, which the persons 
of those they love inspire, are spontaneous, and of the nature 
of those sentiments which spring unbidden at the sight of 
beauty, and are the guides of their esthetic plays. The 
movement plays and xsthetic occupations of the kindergar- 
ten have habituated them to the observance of order on the 
esthetic plane. As they have played art, they now play 
morality, which brings social joy. 

In fine, children are born into a spiritual order, an esthetic 
and intellectual order, and a moral order, all of which “ abide ;” 
and they become acquainted with them by acting according 
to their laws, suggested by those who are supervising them. 
To do the kind thing, gradually makes them generous and 
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loving; to do the useful and beautiful thing, gradually 
makes them intellectual and artistic; to think of God as 
giving them their thoughts of order, and their feelings of 
beauty, love, and joy, gradually makes them religious; and 
to be addressed and guided, instead of manipulated and 
peremptorily commanded, makes them respect themselves as 
causes, and become consciously spiritual. 

The Socratic method, which is most intelligibly set forth 
in the dialogue with Meno, * is the true one for the elimina- 
tion of esthetic and moral, as well as of mathematical truth. 
Neither of these kinds of truth could be conveyed to the 
mind from without. All truth is already in the human being 
in a general form, only as yet unrecognized and unnamed, 
and so not vivified. To see moral truth is a recognition of 
that cognition of God which developes the individual fully 
into a person, as was suggested in our last article, when 
speaking of Gioberti’s ideas. The supreme act of the per- 
ceptive nature is understanding; the supreme act of the «s- 
thetic nature is artistic genius; all acts of the moral nature 
(or conscience) are sweet, generous, or heroic; the supreme 
acts of conscience being sanctity and heroism, even unto 
death. 


Kindergarten Hutelligence. 


To our list of kindergarteners we would add the names of 

Miss Isabella I. Moore, who has begun a Kiadergarten in 
the parlor of the Swedenborgian Church, Thirty-fifth Street, 
New York, between Park and Lexington Avenues. 

Mrs. J. P. Marcellus, 101 Warren Street, Syracuse, New 
York. 

Miss Priscilla Hadyn has left Waterbury, Connecticut, to 
resume her Kindergarten in Somerville, Massachusetts. 





* Bohn’s edition of translations of Plato can be found in every large library. 
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Miss Mattie Stearns has given up her class at Dr. Miller’s, 
in Fitchburg, and taken a Kindergarten, gathered for her in 
better conditions of locality, rooms, &c., at Framingham, 
Mass. 

Mrs. John Ogden, of Columbus, Ohio, has removed from 
East Long Street to 31 North Fifth Street, and commenced a 
training class, for the five summer months, on the 15th of 
April. We regret that we did not know of this project in 
time to announce it beforehand. 

Miss Alice Matthews has her Kindergarten at Yarmouth 
Port (not Point), Mass. 

We cut from a Washington paper an account of a visit to 
Miss Marwedel’s Kindergarten, 1313 K Street. 

“One of our reporters, really anxious to know the meaning 
of this foreign word “ Kindergarten,” visited Miss Marwedel’s 
and inquired : 

“ Does it really mean a garden for children?” 

This really eminent teacher replied enthusiastically and 
emphatically: 

“Yes, indeed. In Germany nobody thinks of opening a 
Kindergarten without a garden attached to it; but in this 
country, strange as it seems to be, where countless thousands 
are spent in palatial schoolhouses, nobody thinks that chil- 
dren, the young, tender plants of humanity, need the con- 
stant contact with nature in a still greater degree than of- 
fered by public streets and rows of houses. But Kindergarten 
means more than this, it means the ground into which deep 
philosophical thoughts are planted to develop all mental, 
moral, and physical capacities of the young human being ac- 
cording to the true laws of nature.” 

This short conversation excited our curiosity to look some- 
what more into this subject, and hence our visit to the 
German-American Kindergarten of Miss Emma Marwedel, 
No. 1318 K Street, which we are sorry to see (and much to 
the regret of Miss Marwedel,) is also without a garden as yet, 
but fortunately opposite Franklin Square, and with a large lawn 
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in front, where we had the opportunity of witnessing the 
physical exercises and listening to the recitations and to the 
various Froebel kindergarten songs, with their gymnastic 
movements in the open air. Entering the spacious rooms, 
we found about forty children from 3 to 9 years of age, all 
with bright intelligent faces which showed at once that they 
belonged to the families of our best citizens. The beautiful 
sunlight shed its halo over the happy little ones, who with 
loving and eager attention followed their accomplished kin- 
dergarten teacher, Miss Susie Pollock, who although born in 
this country studied the system in Germany. 

It would take too long to describe the mental and physi- 
cal discipline with which the twenty different kindergarten 
occupations are executed to the greatest delight of those 
children who enter for the first time the wide field of com- 
binations of forms of beauty leading to execution and art. 
Nevertheless, we confess, thinking no doubt with many others 
that this was all which is comprehended in the kindergar- 
ten system, we found the elementary instruction and even 
drawing a part of every day’s exercises (and as an example 
that these branches are by no means neglected I would 
state that a young girl of seven years of age, who entered 
the school six weeks ago, not knowing one of the letters 
even, now reads quite well, and also prints nicely). The 
exercises in German are taught like all others, and also the 
system of object teaching; and we were surprised at the 
distinctness and apparent ease with which these young 
tongues treated the harsh foreign language in songs. After 
all these favorable impressions we were anxious to know to 
whom of the dear little ones would belong the honor of 
being called the best and most obedient pupil, but both the 
teachers present declined to make a choice, as all of the 
pupils, though differently gifted, had tried faithfully to do 
their best since they entered school. We soon saw that we 
had found something different from the common school rou- 
tine. It seemed more like a home, with a family relation 
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between the children and the teachers, or, as it is called in 
Germany, a “bridge between the house and the school,” and 
we asked ourselves if it were not possible to keep up the 
same spirit between teacher and child in more advanced 
schools. Why then should we not try to perfect and remodel 
our splendid public school system by and through Froebel’s 
now universally-tried kindergarten system ?” 

Miss Marwedel, in a letter to us just received, says that 
her kindergartener, Miss Susie Pollock, studied in Berlin at 
an institution where, besides the five lady teachers (one of 
whom, Miss Krueger, was personally a pupil of Froebel) 
who taught Froebel’s occupations, plays, songs, and drawing, 
there were four gentlemen professors: M. C. Luther, of sci- 
ence of education; Dr. Ruaroth, of mathematics; Dr. Loew- 
enslein, of physiology and gymnastics; T. Moore, of sing- 
ing; H. Handel, of natural philosophy, history, and science ; 
and that she studied the practice in six different Kinder- 
gartens; that Madame Marenholtz examined her very 
strictly several times, taking no exceptions to her but that 
she was “educated under Jewish influences,” and offering 
her free tuition at her school “to become a Christian again.” 
But Miss P. told her she was brought up a Christian, and 
there were only two Jewish teachers in the school, who 
never attempted to influence her religious views, and could 
not have done so had they tried. 

Miss Marwedel speaks of the imperfection of our Ameri- 
can training schools, in not giving instruction in anything 
but the science and art of Froebel. But she does not realize 
that our high and public schools give an excellent education 
in mathematics, natural philosophy, and science, and all 
other English branches; also in Latin and French and Ger- 
man; and the idea of our Kindergarten training schools is 
to take only thoroughly educated pupils of these high schools 
and teach them Kindergarten lore and art. 

Miss Marwedel’s own school attempts to carry out the 
whole education in one institution, beginning with Kinder- 
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garten, and proceeding into artistic and industrial instruction, 
and involving scientific. But our especial interest is in the 
Kindergarten part, which we trust and believe will never 
be sacrificed, since Miss Marwedel knows so well that it is 
the green bud of the whole. In most instances the division 
of labor is to be made, and the Kindergarten kept apart and 
separate from the other stages, by having a locality of its own, 
and separate apartments. Seldom is one person adequate 
to superintend the whole course of education. 

Miss Marwedel also speaks of the desirableness of contin- 
uing the characteristic method of Froebel into the later 
stages of education, after children are seven years old, and 
even until they go into the university and practical life. 
Doubtless Froebel’s suggestions are invaluable with regard 
to all stages of education, and his methods admirable. But 
we have believed that the first point for Americans to make, is 
the Kindergarten, which precedes and underlies all stages of 
education, and whose objective aim being to prepare in the 
children the scientific mind, as well as artistic hand, and gen- 
eral healthful development of mind and body, they can go 
into the schools, one grade after another, and get the whole 
advantage of our methods of science, and our splendid appar- 
atus for instruction, by carrying the Froebel method with 
them into the later schools. It is unquestionable that if the 
Froebel Kindergarten is made the preparatory stage of our 
education, all our schools will become more artistic and in- 
dustrial, in which characteristics they are defective now. 

But we rejoice in Miss Marwedel’s success in Washington 
with her Kindergarten, and the industrial and artistic schools 
she builds up upon it. She has eighty-five pupils. Froebel 
did certainly speak of education for all ages, though he 
averred that the era between the mother’s arms and the 
primary schools of instruction was the most important of all ; 
and he devoted the last years of his life to its complete elab- 
oration, feeling that it was the vital point. It is also the 


fresh ground for Americans to work upon, since it has been 
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hitherto untouched by the public school authorities, and 
therefore there is opportunity for doing the right thing, 
where the right thing will ¢e2 most powerfully on all the 
subsequent stages. 


WE are sorry to be obliged to defer, until our June num- 
ber, “A day in Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s Kindergarten.” There 
is no argument for a Kindergarten so good as the sight of 
such a success as Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s, who says, in a letter 
first published in the Americanische Schulzeitung, of Septem- 
ber, 1871 (and which is quoted in an article of the Woman’s 
Journal, of this last April 4, that gives some account of her 
career), “My next future and field of activity will be in 
America, in order to become a co-worker in the great educa- 
tional work there, and thus Miss E. P. Peabody’s wish will 
be realized. The best advocates for the cause will be the 
little ones, and Kindergartens will further more than any 
thing the intended normal class, or school for kindergarten- 
ers. And if one such normal class has been founded, the 
holy fire of true enthusiasm for this foundation of all and ev- 
ery education will soon be spread far and wide; and the 
blessing of the true Kindergarten thus be carried straight 
into home and family. The aim and means of Froebel’s 
Kindergarten are so thoroughly and truly according to 
nature that success cannot fail, if practice and true under- 
standing go hand in hand.” 


We have also a “Day in Miss Garland’s Kindergarten,” 
but must defer it to next month, when we shall be able to 
give a report, also, of the closing exercises, and exhibition of 
work done by her normal class, which will take place May 21, 
in the vestry of the Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s church, 

robably. But it will be definitely stated where, in the 
ivening Transcript, a day or two beforehand. 


On February 24, the Evening Transcript mc a charm- 


ing article by one of the mothers of the Kindergarten kept 
by Miss Rust, 118 Pembroke Street; and in the Globe, of 
April 16, was an interesting description of a day in the public 
Kindergarten kept by Miss Symonds, corner of Somerset and 
Allston Streets, which is open for inspection to everybody 
always, between 9 and 12 o’clock. 
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WE have just received the following letter from 
Sr. Louis, Missouri, April 9, 1874. 


Everybody is delighted with Miss Biow’s Kindergarten, and 
all that her nice little children have done in the short time; 
and with Miss Timberlake, who now has learned Froebel’s 
system of Miss Blow, partly by assisting in the Kindergarten 
all winter, and who will soon — a Kindergarten in another 
part of Carondolet. Also St. Louis is soon to have a Kin- 
dergarten. All the wards of the city will, I think, be gradu- 
ally provided with one. But I hear to my regret, that the 
teachers will be too hard worked. One and the same kinder- 
gartener is to be occupied with the Kindergarten during the 
morning; then, at noon, have one hour’s rest; and begin the 
afternoon with another class of children. No teacher can 
stand so much work. To the kindergartener is necessary the 
influence of the home, the love of the parents, and much 
sympathy and rest. It is the necessity of the youngest chil- 
dren to demand most of the soul. The system of Froebel is: 
to give the whole soul, with all its fervor of love and strength 
and thought, to the children. A kindergartener expends 
more strength than any other teacher; she must, therefore, 
have much more rest; she must have also the interest of the 
mothers; and intercourse with all the hearts and heads, and 
social sources, which can renew her exhausted strength. 
The outflow has gone from her to the children, in her work 
with them and for them; the inflow must come from the 
- great sympathy which surrounds, nurses, and gives her repose. 
HENRIETTA NOA. 


Just as our last copy is going to the press, we hear from Mrs. 
Kraus that her connection with Miss Haines is broken, as 
that lady does not think the interests of her establishment 
harmonize with what Mrs. Kraus feels is necessary to the 
simplicity of the Kindergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte will re- 
main, however, at No. 7 Gramercy Park till July 1, and 
will be glad to see any one who has interest in the continua- 
tion of her kindergarten work, to do justice to which she 
finds she must work in entire independence. She wishes to 
make her own arrangements with parents, and for normal 
students. 





